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KERENSKY, LENIN, AND PEACE

IT is ironical, in view of the general desire for peace which
permeated Russia at the moment of the Revolution, that
the power should have fallen into the hands of the one
group which was in favour of continuing the war. Had
the Tsar's Government been successful in suppressing the
March Revolution, a peace with Germany on practically
any terms would have followed immediately. Alternatively,
had the Bolsheviks been sufficiently well-organized to seize
the power at once, the policy which led to the peace of
Brest-Litovsk would have been launched nine months
earlier. It so happened that, when the sceptre of Russia
fell from the Imperial grasp on March 16, the only people
who were prepared to pick it up were those Liberal con-
stitutionalists who favoured the prosecution of the war
for democracy and freedom, regardless of the fact that the
vast majority of the Russians yearned for peace and had,
in fact, made the Revolution in its name.

The muddled period between the Revolution of March
and the Revolution of November was complicated by this
misconception on the part of the Provisional Government
and the realization, too late, that it was impossible to
reconcile loyalty to the Allies with acquiescence in the cry
for peace at home. It was this futility of delusion which
enabled the Bolsheviks to capitalize the general desire for
peace and transform it into a weapon with which to destroy
the Liberal-Socialist Revolution.

Of sheer political  impotence and well-meaning in-